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for the world; and foreign princes visited it to pay
homage to a superior civilization. Never had Paris
been so popular. New quarters had been devoted to
amusements of all sorts; the Palais Royal, with its
many shops and extreme animation, was laying the
foundations of its fame; the boulevards, which had
been recently laid out and planted with trees, were
filling up with rich dwellings, coffee-houses, and
theatres. Gustavus III. delighted to mingle, unrec-
ognized, with the crowd of Parisian idlers. Later,
towards the end of his life, when harassed by per-
petual conspiracies and by a Avar in Finland against
the Russians, he was to be homesick for Paris; and
he was heard to say that he wanted to abdicate, in
order to return thither to live on the boulevards.

u We live in an age of wonders," exclaimed Bach-
aumont, in an outburst of enthusiasm. "We were
proud to be Frenchmen," said the Count of S<%ur,
" and prouder still to be Frenchmen of the eighteenth
century, which we regarded as the Golden Age
restored to earth by the new philosophy." The
fashionable dogma was the unlimited perfectibility
of man. No more war! was the general cry. No
more tyranny! No more injustice! No more cus-
tom-houses ! No more prejudices, or obstacles, or
errors! Civilized man, reformed and purified! So-
ciety freed! Humanity triumphant! The glorious
and peaceful reign of virtue, justice, and liberty!
What might not be expected from a country that
had produced men like Buffon, Lavoisier, and Mont-